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has been plucked out." The reviewer adds that saddle-galls on 
horses become covered with white hairs ; and that he possesses a 
black cat which has a white star on its head where it was picked 

by a fowl in kittenhood. -The stridulating organs of spiders 

have been described by Westring and Mason Wood; those of still 
other spiders ( Steatocia guttata and Linyphia tenebricola), of both 

sexes, have recently been described by Mr. F. M. Campbell. 

It is claimed by M. Pasteur that earth-worms carry about the 
bacteridium germs of the disease called anthrax in their alimentary 
canal; that the dust of the earth mixed with the infected blood 
gets blown about the herbage with the worms' excrement, and the 
cattle devouring the grass become infected. Soon to be pub- 
lished is Mr. St. George Mivart's " The Cat ; an introduction to 

the study of back-boned animals, especially Mammals." -A 

number of new species of spiders from the Western and Southern 
States, though mostly from the Pacific coast of South America, 
are described by Count Keyserling in the Transactions of the Im- 
perial Zoological and Botanical Society in Vienna for 1880. 

In an essay in the Morpkologischer jfahrbuch on the anatomy of 
dibranchiate Cephalopoda or cuttles, Dr. Brock discusses the 
phylogeny of these animals. He thinks that the Octopods, or 
poulps, have been derived from shell-bearing forms, Argonauta 
having, in the young, the rudiment of a shell capsule, while Cirro- 
teuthis, which is not a true Decapod, has an internal shell ; while 
the ink-bag is originally a part of the hind gut, in Sepia only is it 
connected by a long efferent duct with the anus. He then asks 
how Sepia came to retain its shell, when in other cuttles it is sim- 
ply horny. He thinks that Sepia may be a direct descendant of 
the belemnites. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. i 

Anthropology at the American Association. — Of the hos- 
pitality and general enthusiasm which characterized the Boston 
meeting, accounts will be found elsewhere and especially in the 
Daily Boston Advertiser from Aug. 26th to Sept. 2. Our purpose 
is to give a list of the anthropic papers and a brief sketch of their 
contents. 

1. Ethnology of Africa. A. S. Bickmore. 

2. Myths and folklore of the Iroquois. Erminnie A. Smith. 

3. Prehistoric altars of Whiteside county, 111. W. C. Holbrook. 

4. Theory of primitive democracy in the Alps. D. \V. Ross. 

5. Ancient mounds near Naples, 111. J. G. Henderson. 

6. The mounds of Illinois. Wm. McAdams. 

7. Prehistoric and early types of Japanese pottery. E. S. Morse. 

8. Scheme of the tenth census for obtaining statistics of untaxed Indians. Garrick 

Mallery. 

9. Stone implements from the river drift of New Jersey. C. C. Abbott. 

10. Indications of Pre-Indian occupancy of the Atlantic coast of North America 

subsequent to that of paleeolithic man. C. C. Abbott. 

11. The probable existence in America of the prehistoric practice of trepanning in 

the cutting of rondelles or amulets from the skull. R. J. Farquharson. 

'Edited by Prof. Oils T. Mason, Columbian College, Washington, D. C. 
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12. The Dacotn.li tribes. Gen. H. B. Carringtim. 

13. Textile fabrics of the ancient inhabitants of the Mississippi valley, j. G. Hen- 

derson. 

14. Engraved tablet from a mound in Ohio. W. J. Knowlton. 

15. Japanese caves. E. S. Morse. 

16. Ancient agricultural implements of stone. Wm, McAdams. 

17. Alabaster quarries, flint mines and other antiquities of Mammoth, Wyandot and 

Luray caverns. H. C. Hovey. 

18. The classification of kindred by the N. A. Indians. J. W. Powell. 

19. On the Iroquois languages. Erminnie A. Smith. 

20. On the rank of the Indian languages. J. W. Powell. 

21. Remarks on the mound-builders. J. F. Everhart. 

22. Contemporaneous existence of mastodon and man in America. R. J. Farqu- 

harson. 

23. Conventionalism in ornamentation of ancient American pottery. F. W. 

Putnam. 

24. On the occurrence in. New England of carvings by the Indians of the N. W. 

coast of America. F. W. Putnam. 

25. Sign-language and pantomimic dances among North American Indians. J. G. 

Henderson. 

26. The topographical survey of the works at Aztalan, Wis. S. D. Peet. 

27. The military system of the emblematic mound builders. S. D. Peet. 

28. Improved stereograph for delineating the outlines of crania. A. S. Bickmore. 

29. Feeling and function as factors in human development. Lester F. Ward. 

30. The uses of the " chungkee-stone." Alfred M. Mayer. 

31. Relation of the archaeology of Vermont to that of the adjacent States. Geo. Ii. 

Perkins. 

32. Exhibition of some gambling games of the Iroquois. Erminnie A. Smith. 

33. Parturition in a kneeling posture as practiced by the women of the mound- 

building and stone-grave peoples. C. Foster Williams. 

34. The antiquity of man in Eastern America geologically considered. Henry C. 

Lewis. 

35. A comparison between the shells of Kjokkenmoddings and present forms of the 

same species. E. S. Morse. 

36. Antiquities of Onondaga county, N. Y. W. W. M. Beauchamp. 

The address at the opening of the subsection of anthropology, 
by Major J. W. Powell, the chairman, was upon the social organi- 
zation of the Wyandotte Indians. Tnis was an original investi- 
gation covering the entire sociological system of that tribe. The 
material was gathered from Gray Eyes, a Wyandotte chief, during 
a six months' residence in Washington the past year. Below 
will be found abstracts of the papers in the order of the titles 
above. 

1. Prof. Bickmore exhibited a large map of Africa colored to 
indicate the distribution of the various races of men over the 
African continent. The map will be on permanent exhibition at 
the Museum of Natural History, New York city. 

2. Mrs. Smith, having spent a season among the Onondagas 
with superior facilities for studying their habits, gave a series of 
myths collected by the people themselves. 

3. The prehistoric altars of Illinois are structures made of slabs 
of undressed stones in two or three layers, about ten inches high, 
and containing charred remains. 

4. Mr. Ross took issue with Mr. Freeman in his theory of the 
origin of democratic institutions as found at the present time in 
Alpine communities. 
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5. The author of this paper is himself an enthusiastic explorer, 
and exhibited a collection of crania and mound relics which he 
had exhumed with his own hands. The theory of a homogeneous 
race of mound-builders appears to be confuted by these investi- 
gations. Indeed the author seems to think that there were as 
many races of mound-builders as there are of modern Indians. 

6. Mr. McAdams, an intelligent farmer from that portion of 
Illinois lying near to the Mississippi bottoms and the mouth of 
the Illinois river, has spent twenty-five years in the explorations 
which he described in a straightforward, modest communication 
which held the attention of the subsection undiminished to its 
close. 

7. Prof. Morse began by saying that the Japanese, as a race, are 
exceedingly fond of the past, and that in almost every well-to-do 
tradesman's house could be found a fine collection of ancient 
objects of interest. The author of the paper is of the opinion 
that the shell-heap pottery is very ancient, and that the indica- 
tions of Aino origin are fallacious. 

8. Col. Mallery has been employed for the past few months, 
under the patronage of Gen. Walker and of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology in Washington, in devising a scheme for securing a census 
of the untaxed Indians of the United States, that will include 
answers to all questions bearing upon their sociology. This was 
one of the most carefully prepared and valuable papers read 
before the subsection. 

9. 10. Dr. Abbott is well known as the discoverer of palaeo- 
lithic implements in the drift gravels of New Jersey. His latest 
investigations lead him to conclude that there were two areas of 
population in New Jersey anterior to the modern Indians ; the 
palaeolithic people of the drift and a later argillite chipping peo- 
ple, whose implements are found in the marsh deposits overlying 
the drifts. 

11. Dr. Farquharson exhibited a series of crania upon which 
trepanning had been practiced after death, and among them one 
or two which gave indications of operation during ljfe. 

12. The paper of Gen. Carrington was rather a noble plea for 
the Indians, founded upon long acquaintance, than a scientific dis- 
sertation. 

13. Mr. Henderson exhibited before the subsection, specimens 
of the raw material of every substance known to have been used 
by the Pre-Columbian Indians in spinning and weaving, models 
of all the spinning and weaving apparatus of which we have any 
knowledge, and specimens of all kinds of manufactured articles. 
The paper was an exhaustive resume of what has been written on 
the subject, together with the author's own observations. 

14. The tablet was exhibited and resembles very closely the 
celebrated Cincinnati tablet. 

15. Prof. Morse gave an account of personal investigation of 
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Japanese caves under great difficulties, and the finding of ancient 
pottery and remains. 

16. The agricultural implements described were a set of thin 
flaked hoes collected on the ground by the author. 

17. Mr. Hovey having examined and surveyed the caves men- 
tioned in his paper, described the remains of man and of his 
industry to be met with therein. 

18. Major Powell, with the aid of the entire corps of the 
Bureau of Ethnology under his charge, has constructed a series 
of charts to accompany a new edition to his Introduction to the 
Study of the North American Indians. These charts, by means 
of simple and graphic symbols, indicate at a glance nine genera- 
tions, including that of ego, four above and four below, also sex, 
consanguinity, affinity and the effect of marriage upon the gens 
of the offspring. The paper of Major Powell was an accurate 
account of the purport of these charts, which are to be litho- 
graphed and distributed to all anthropological observers. 

19. Mrs. Smith gave a sketch of the grammar and vocabulary 
of two Iroquois dialects, at the same time presenting a manu- 
script collection of words and phrases. 

20. Major Powell read a very carefully prepared paper, giving 
the results of a long study upon the structure of our North 
American Indian languages. As the paper will be published in 
full an abstract will not be attempted. 

21. Mr. Everhart's paper was a recital of his own experiences 
in mound exploration. A very puzzling slab or tablet was 
exhibited bearing graphic signs similar to some on the Davenport 
tablets. 

22. The text of Dr. Farquharson's paper was the elephant 
pipes found near Davenport, and described in the Proceedings of 
the academy of that place, Vol. 11, p. 348. 

23. 24. Mr. Putnam's papers will appear in detail in the Annual 
Report of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge. 

25-27. We have received no abstracts of these papers. 

28. The stereograph of Mr. Bickmore differs from that of Dr. 
Broca, 1. In the method of fastening the skull to the upright 
column; 2. In the precision with which the whole may be 
turned at any angle with the vertical copying surface ; 3. In the 
device for carrying the pen in order to secure a smooth and exact 
line; 4. In the facility with which the pencil may be reversed. The 
apparatus is far more expensive than Broca's, but a large number 
could be made very much cheaper. 

29. Mr: Ward's paper was a contribution to the metaphysics of 
anthropology upon a side which has always interested us, but 
which has received comparatively little treatment. Man is here 
regarded as endowed with feelings or desires, involving the effort 
and activity to gratify them. The gustatory and sexual appetites 
(and, we would add, desire to be at peace with climatic environ- 
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merit) are the primary and essential factors. Mr. Ward presented 
an elaborate schedule of human wants. 

30. Mr. Mayer presented to the association a beautiful speci- 
men of a polished " chungkee stone," and from indications upon 
it argued that the common interpretation of their function is 
correct. 

31-34. No abstracts have been furnished. 

35. The purport of this paper maybe learned from Mr. Morse's 
letter in the Naturalist for September, pp. 656-662. 

The next meeting will be held in Cincinnati, with Col. Garrick 
Mallery as chairman, and Judge J. G. Henderson as secretary. 
A section of anthropology will then be formed. 

The Saratoga volume of the association, just issued, contains 
the following papers in full : 

The Sign Language of the North American Indians, by Garrick Mallery, U.S.A. 
On the Explanation of Hereditary Transmission, by Louis Elsberg. 
Notes on the Arehceology of the Champlain valley, bv George H. Perkins. 
Mythologic Philosophy. Address of Major John W. Powell, vice-president sec- 
tion B. 

Unsymmetric Lance-points. — While examing the archaeologi- 
cal collections of Peter Neff, Esq., at Gambier, Ohio, I discovered 
a flint lance or arrow-point of such peculiar shape and workman- 
ship as to merit a figure and full 
description. The piece of flint, 3.25 
inches in length by 1.70 inches in 
greatest width, has been rudely 
shaped. Across the face of the stone 
there extends a natural vein having 
the appearance of a flaw. It is evi- 
dent that after undertaking to form a 
lance-point from the whole chipping, 
the maker changed his mind and 
concluded to make a smaller and 
more perfect specimen by ingeniously 
using this vein for one of the sides. 
The accompanying figure brings out 
this fact clearly. The specimen is 
symmetrical and beautifully formed. 
Marks from an attempt to break the 
specimen along the vein, are seen 
near both extremities. On page 292, 
Vol. xiii, of the Naturalist, Prof. 
Haldeman figured a number of un- 
symmetrical arrow-heads and allied 
forms, one of which (Fig. 8) bears so 
Found near Walhonding, Coshocton close a resemblance to our specimen 
county, Ohio, in 1879- as to l ea d to the inquiry whether the 

same explanation may not b? given in both cases. — E. T. Nelson, 
Ohio Wedeyan University. 




